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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Casts proving the Influence of the Cercbro-Spinal Axis in the production of 
Jlnunnl Heat . By M. Bkugnou. —As pathological facts are, generally speakino, 
sapenor to experiments on living animals, in so far as the modifying powers of 
the nervous system over the various functions of the body are concerned, the 
following four cases bearing on the influence of the cerebro-spinal axis on the 
production of animal heat, will be read with interest. 

1. A woman, 45 years of age, after having long suffered from severe pain in 
the head accompanied with vertigo, entered the hospital in the following state. 
Her look was expressive of pain, and she supported the head with both her 
hands in its every movement. She complained of severe and fixed pain in the 
occipital region. The respiration and circulation were natural. Her extremi¬ 
ties were cold, the upper more so than the lower, and this coldness continued to 
increase without being relieved by any remedy. Deglutition became difficult 
after a while, and she died after a period of two months. A rounded cyst, about 
an inch in diameter, and full of whuish-green purulent matter, occupied the pos¬ 
terior part of the right lobe of the cerebellum, but made no visible projection on 
the surface. 

2. A woman 75 years of age, entered the hospital for a trifling affection of the 
digestive organs, where she was soon seized with new symptoms in the form of 
a stupor, difficulty of speech, and violent pain in the head. All the limbs re¬ 
tained their mobility, but the upper extremities and the upper half of the trunk 
of the body became as cold as marble. The respiration and circulation did not, 
however, appear to suffer materially. Every remedy failed to restore the heat, 
and she died after five days of suffering. The left hemisphere of the cerebellum 
contained an apoplectic effusion of the size of a large walnut. 

3. A soldier came into the hospital on account of a fixed severe pain in 
the dorsal region accompanied by feverish symptoms. When there, lie had an 
attack of pneumonia, from which be made a slow and bad recovery. Towards 
the end of winter a new sensation began to be complained of; this was a sensa¬ 
tion of coldness, which he could not remove either by additional clothing or any 
remedy. This sensation of coldness progressively increased, but did not seem 
to affect the respiration or circulation. No symptom of paralysis was observed, 
and his intellectual faculties seemed to be perfect to the day of his death, which 
took place eleven months after his entering the hospital. The eighth, ninth, 
and tenth dorsal vertebras were carious, and an abscess lay over their anterior 
surface. The spinal marrow, for an extent of about two inches opposite these 
vertebrae, was in a slate atrophy. 

4. A vigorous and robust porter, 30 years of age, was seized, after lifting a 
heavy burden, with general uneasiness and a sensation of intense cold, winch 
devleoped itself over all the surface of the body, especially when the surface 
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was touched, though the heat was actually greater than natural. The move¬ 
ments of the body, and the pronunciation of words, were executed with great 
slowness. The pulse was strong, severe pain was complained of in the head, 
and his anxiety was great. He died on the fourth day. Coagulated blood was 
found extravasated beneath the theca of the spinal marrow from the origin of 
the first dorsal nerves to the extremity of the spinal marrow. The vessels of 
the substance of the spinal marrow itself were also strongly injected. 

M. Brujjnoli thinks the above cases demonstrative of the influence of the 
cerebro-sninal axis on the development of animal heat. One or two foreign 
periodicals, which also notice these cases, agree with M. Erugnoli that the cases 
seem to lead to that conclusion.— Edin. Med. and Surg , Jour. July 1842, front 
Bullclino dellc Sci. Mediehe , Oct. 1841. 

2. Injluence of the Nerves on Muscular Irritability .—M. Longet found that when 
a nerve of voluntary motion was cut across, on the fourth day thereafter, the 
muscles to which it was distributed could not be excited to contract by irritating 
the nerve by means of a weak galvanic current. The muscles, however, sup° 
plied by this nerve contract immediately on the application of the slightest 
stimulus to themselves, even at the end of fifteen days. Even after the lapse 
of a month, direct stimulation causes them to contract slightly, and may be 
recognized at the end of seven weeks; no irritation of the nervous twigs, how¬ 
ever, excites the slightest motion after the fourth day. Front the seventh week, 
the muscular fibre, already much blanched, seems to undergo a complete de¬ 
generation, and soon ceases to contract in the slightest, even with the most pow¬ 
erful stimulants. It is only then in consequence of a lesion of its nutrition that 
muscular fibre, in losing its organic characters, loses also its essential charac¬ 
teristic, irritability, which, however, as has been seen, remains a longtime after 
all nervous influence has been suppressed.— Ibid, from Cumptcs Rend us , July, 


3. Injluence of the Pneumngastric Nerve on the Movements of the Stomach. —M. 
Longet having opened many dogs, ascertained that, in the greater number of 
them, irritation of the pneumogastric nerves produced contraction of the stomach. 
Frequently, during his experiments, he sawfhe stomach assume the hour-glass 
form. In a few dogs, the movements of the stomach, on the irritation of the 
nerve, were scarcely apparent. After repealing his experiments on forty dogs, 
M. Longet recognized that the difference in the results obtained depended on the 
condition of the stomach itself. Thus, if the animal was opened when the 
stomach was full, irritation of the pneumogastric nerves produced the most 
marked movements of the stomach; but, when empty, scarcely any movement 
was excited; in fact, the movements were feeble, just in proportion to the time 
which elapsed from the period of chymification, or filling of the stomach. He 
thought these observations explained the very different results which expe¬ 
rimentalists have arrived at regarding the influence of these nerves over the 
movements of the stomach; as, if they experimented when the stomach was 
in different states, they might logically arrive at opposite conclusions from the 
same kind of experiment. He was never able to excite any movement of the 
coats of the stomach by irritating or galvanizing the filaments of the great sym¬ 
pathetic, or the semilunar ganglia.— Ibid, from Ibid. Feb. 1842. 

4. On the Blood-Globules, their Formation and their Use. —M. Donne recognizes 
three kinds of particles in the blood,—red globules, or blood-globules, properly so 
called, white globules, and globulines of chyle, as he calls them. The red glo¬ 
bules are flat in all kinds of blood; circular in the mammalia; elliptical in fishes, 
reptiles, and birds. The elliptical globules alone have a solid substance in their 
interior; no similar appearance has he been able to detect in the circular globules. 
Water, he says, renders the flat blood-globules spherical; and acetic acid dissolves 
completely the round globules of the mammalia, but leaves an insoluble portion 
in the elliptical globules of birds, reptiles, and fishes. This insoluble portion, he 
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says, is the central nucleus. He therefore regards the blood-globule as com¬ 
posed of a flattened vesicle containing a solid nucleus in the elliptical globules, 
and a fluid only in the circular ones. The elliptical blood-globule of the camel 
ha found no exception to the general rule that those of the mammalia have no 
central nucleus. 

The white globules he describes as colourless, irregular in their contour, 
and having a granular aspect, and exist in the blood of all animals. Water 
breaks them up, and ho imagines them to be composed of a cyst containing three 
or four solid granules. 

The globulines again he describes as extremely small granules similar to 
those of the chyle. 

M. Donne gives the following theory of the mode of formation and uses of 
these different parts. The globulines are the product of the chyle, which is 
continually being added to the blood. Three or four of these unite together, 
and whilst circulating the blood, receive an albuminous envelope. They thus 
form the white globules. The white globules once formed change little by little 
their forms; become flattened, coloured; the granular matter in their interior 
becomes homogeneous or dissolved, and they are thus transformed into the red 
or proper blood-globules. The blood-globules themselves have only a passing 
existence; they dissolve after a certain time, and constitute the so-called liquor 
sanguinis. He says that certain substances, as milk, are capable of being 
immediately transformed into blood-globules by being ejected into the blood¬ 
vessels; and he regards the spleen as the organ more especially charged with 
the important function of the manufacture of blood-globules. He adds, that a 
minute examination of the vascular tissues shows, that at no point do the blood- 
globules leave their vessels to assist in the formation of the organs of the body, 
or to unite with other organic elements. Hence, he infers, it must be the fluid 
part of the blood which transudes through the vascular walls, and that thi 3 part 
must bo the fluid essentially concerned in the process of organization.—/^, 
from Ibid., 7th March, 1842. 

5. On the Effects of an impermeable Covering applied to the Skin. —MM. Bec- 
querel and Breschet read a paper before the Academy of Sciences, on the 
temperature of the organic tissues of animals, and especially of rabbits, the hair 
of which had been shaved off* and the skin covered with an impermeable coating 
of strong glue, of suet, and of resin. It was found that the animals died very 
shortly after being covered with such a coating, and these experimenters thought 
it was by a process of asphyxia, in consequence of the transpiration from the skin 
being prevented. It would appear that they expected, from the natural transpi¬ 
ration being prevented by the impermeable coating, that the temperature of the 
animal would increase, and that a violent fever would be produced, under which 
the animal would expire. But the very opposite happened. Thus, the temper¬ 
ature of the first rabbit, before it was shaved and covered with the impermeable 
coating, was 38° Cent., but immediately after the coating was dried it was 
found that the muscles of the thigh and of the breast had fallen in temperature 
to 32° Cent. An hour afterwards, the temperature had fallen to 24.°5 Cent. In 
another rabbit, the coating on which was put on with more care, as soon as tne 
coating was dried, its temperature was found to have fallen so much as to be 
only 3° above that of the surrounding atmosphere, which was on that day 17° 
Cent. One hour after this the animal died. 

These experimentalists afterwards made some experiments in order to ascer¬ 
tain the relative difference of heat between venous and arterial blood. They 
introduced delicate thermometers for this purpose into the auricles of the heart 
of dogs, and invariably found that the arterial blood was a few fractions of a 
degree higher than that of the venous blood.— Ibid, from Ibid., Oct. 1841. 

6. On the Coloration of the Bones by Madder. —MM. Serres and Doyere have 
been engaged for upwards of two years in a long course of experiments on the 
coloration of the bones of living animals by feeding them with madder, and 
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That, as the distance of each capillary vessel from each other is more than 
double the breadth ot the coloured layer surrounding each, even in the coloured 
ring the greater portion of the bone is really uncoloured, really white. And, 
lastly, that the dyeing of the bone is influenced by the mode in which the blood 
is distributed through it; some bones, from the peculiarities of their circulation, 

being coloured from within outwards, otherwise from without inwards_ Ibid. 

from Ibid Feb. 1842. 

1 . Physiological Observations on Double Uterus —M. Dumas relates in the Jour¬ 
nal dc la Soe. de Med. Pratique dc Montpelier , a case of double uterus observed by 
himself, and refers to a number of similar cases, from a comparison of which lie 
draws the following conclusions. 

1st. 1 lie menstrual discharge may continue from the empty uterus, whilst the 
other contains an embryo. 

2. The two uteri do not influence each other to such a degree, as that the 
empty one should be always under the immediate influence of the other which 
is fecundated. 

3. The woman may be a virgin as regards the left one, and with child in the 
right, and vice versa. She may be at the full time with the one, and in labour, 
while with the other she is not near her period. 

4. Superfetation may take place in cases of double uterus with double neck 
and os uteri, and also in cases of double uterus with single neck and os uteri. 

5th. Notwithstanding the absence of anatomical proof of the existence of super¬ 
fetation in cases of double uterus, its possibility ought to be admitted in leiral 
medicine. ° 

6th. In well marked cases ofdouble uterus, there will be an inclination to the 
same side that the fertile womb is on; and all the symptoms will be slightly 
different from those observed in a case of single uterus. 

7lh. Although it cannot be laid down as a°principle, that each cavity of the 
double uterus can become so developed, as to be able to contain a ftetus at tho 
full period, yet we can believe in frequent abortions. 

8th. The double uterus, when enlarged, renders labour and the expulsion of 
the after-birth difficult, and facilitates the laceration of the soft parts. 

9th. Thanks to the form observed by M. Martin St. Ange, (in which the 
cavity of the neck of the uterus communicated with that of the body, by a nar¬ 
row canal thirteen millimetres in length,) we can explain the retention of the 
secundmes, and the difficulty experienced in their extraction, when the canal 
which retains them has not previously been sufficiently dilated.— Gazelle Mid. 
de Paris, 4 Feb. 1843. 

8. Transposition of the Viscera. —M. Gerdy communicated to the French Aca¬ 
demy of Medicine 23d Feb., a case of transposition of all the organs; even the 
cavities of the heart were transposed. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 

9. Emmenagogue Solution —M. Bocchardat recommends the following as 
an emmenagogue:—Chloro-aurati ammonia:, ten grains; distilled water, 300 
scruples; alcohol, 36°, 300 scruples. Make a solution, and preserve in a well- 
stoppered vessel. This preparation is used with much advantage in cases of 
amenorrhma and dysmenorrhoea, arising from debility, and is far superior to other 
preparations of gold, such as, for instance, the eyanuret of that metal. It is 
given morning and evening in the dose of a coffee-spoonful in a cupful of pure 
water, duly sweetened. The chloro-aurate of ammonia is obtained by dissolv¬ 
ing one part by weight of the pcrchloruret of gold with two pans by weight of 
the hydro-chlorate of ammonia, in a sufficient quantity of distilled water, aidinu 
the solution by the addition of a few drops of weak nitro-muriatic acid (aqua 




